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HART & SON, 


Violin Dealers, Makers and Experts, 
28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No, CENTRAL 6938. 


NEW EDITION. 
B ‘LheV olin, its Famous Makers & their Imitators’ 
a GEORGE HART. 


Octavo, Numerous Plates. Price 1Ss. GAG. net. 


Guaranteed Tested ITALIAN STRINGS. GUARANTEED TESTED LENGTHS. 
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e § FINEST QUALITY—ITALIAN STRINGS. £E Od. A Od. Dii-, G 1/6, 1/9, 2/6. 

‘ VIOLA AND Y. CELLO STRINGS OF FINEST QuasITY. Lists on Application 

" MESSRS. HART & SON ciate a special sitiha of Violins and Violon- 


+ cellos for beginners. They are fitted up with the greatest care and every 
attention paid to details so essential to young students. 


| | VIOLINS. 
PRICES £1 Is. to £55 5s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
VIOLONCELLOS. 


£5 5s. to £12 12s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
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PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


Purity, Equality and Freedom of Tone. 


Illustrated Catalogues on Application. 


BROADWOOD’S 
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ripples against the rude bark, while the weird 


Some Impressions from a strains of Oriental musi float in from the 
remote distance. And Miss Santley did ample 
Queen’s Hall Concert:':: Soin tc. une os tat of peataa aeeeea 


justice to a song so full of grateful passages. 
By ‘LE JUIF ERRANT.’ Mr. Arthur Catterall is, without the-shadow 
IKE soloists. orchestras are subject to Of a doubt, an exceedingly fine violinist, for 
i moods, and the performance of even the besides leading the orchestra, he, associated 
best of them varies with the unknown With Messrs. Alfred Kastner and Frederick 
ychological force that causes the pheno- B. Kiddle at the harp and organ respe tively, 
enon called ‘mood.’ The Queen’s Hall gave as fine a rendering of Handel's lofty 


° ‘ ’ ‘ Pa has : Yr re] My y " 
Orchestra is no exception to the rule, and I Larg¢ is ever been my fortune to 


m paying it the highest compliment I am ©J°Y- All three artistes were rewarded by 
ible in saying this: for Iam saving, in other ‘apturous applause; Mr. Kiddle’s natural 
vords, that it is an orchestra composed of ‘Modesty kept him off the platform while his 
rtistes. two collaborators were bowing their acknaw- 


TEE 7 aOR 1 PET TRIER AE et REG RT Ie RS oe RE DEL TGA TH 


Their performance of Saturday, August ledgments, and it was nly when he took his 
th, left a deep impression upon me. Ihave seat at the Celesta for his solo in the ‘ Casse- 
rarely heard the band in such excellent form. Noisette’ Suite that he got his due—the 
lhe programme opened with the well-worn @udience breaking out afresh m salvos of 
Overture to‘ Tannhauser ’—which, played as it applau 3e, while the unconscious and innocent 
was—can never become threadbare; even Smile of th organist was od to see; for he 
Mr. Henry J. Wood refrained from introduc was wondering fot whom this fresh applause 
og the occasional melodramatic touches that Was intended 
metimes somewhat mar his otherwise It is when conducting .th works of 
idid interpretations of this Overture. On, Tschaikowsky that Mr. Wood showé his best, 
occasion it was given with a sympathy and his ‘ Casse-Noisette’ Suite was produced 
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a dignity that would have caused the with a freshness of colour and an infectious 

aster of Bayreuth ‘to strike, with lofty ‘snap’ in the rhythm that set every musical 

ead, the very stars.’ nerve a-jingle—-even the lady who occupied 

Miss Maud Santley deserved the thanks of the s¢ next to mine demonstrated the 

r audience for introducing ‘Le Nil,’ tha sxub e of her rhythmic feeling by beating 

autiful song of Leroux’. Imbued with just ime, syncopationally, with her foot; and it 

right amount of ‘atmosphere,’ it conjured was only ufter I had directed a pointed glance 

) visions of an Egyptian orange sunset---the towards the offending member and swearing 

burnished sands reflecting the last golden ray _ by all the nine symphonies that I would tread 
f “ } 1 


he setting sun; languidly the sluggish 1 el upon it, that she desisted 
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I should like to say as little as possible 
cerning the Fantaisie Concertante,’ fot 
viola and orchestra, by J. Rogister, of Liege, 
for it is a monotonou id by no means 
impressive work, and would, perhaps,, have 
en heard to better advantage ina smalles 


lin a programme entirely composed 


of chamber-music. ‘lhe same may be said of 


! rks of even the highest musical value 
is the Trio | Beethoven, ‘for’two 
yboes and cor anglais, that was so beautifully 
layed the previous evening. Only praise 
can be given to Mr. Wertheim’s exqui ite 
playing of ungrateful passages upon an 
excet ingly difficult instrument. 
Was it really the music, or was it merely 
{ ugvestionof the annotated programme that 
‘aused ay icy shudder to run down my spine 
when the orchestra gave out the ‘ Winter 
Th of ( uv Franck’s Ballet ‘ Huida’ ? 
I must leave th tion of I do not 
1OV Ww many m Ludience wet 
all ‘d by the ¢ ng blast that | inck § 
nu called | I Dut alk ( cally 
ther ih irts of this ballet that ai 
insuflerably m t 1S, al emed 
me in 1@ COl that it s ick me that 
pe hap ne <¢ Np n d ( waiting LOI 
erin England! |] 1en spring did come 
her revivifying wand awoke, not only all the 
beautiful things th ale ringtime so 
roman! (see notes in progranime), but awoke 


ilso the time-beatiz pedal e 1ding of my. fair 


neighbour 


{ have heard vocalists without number 


empting to sing Handel’s technical twists 
ind irls in ne, and must confes t | 
ive heard very few of them su ed. Mr 


lorgan Kingston who essayed ‘ When wat! 


ensigns wave on high, made a most laudable 
ittempt in that direction, and he is to be 
gratulated upon the full meed of applau e 
deserved and won. 
Quaint is the irony of fate—or of Mr 
; : ‘ ; 
W ood-—for Handel was followed by Granville 


Bant 


} } 
cio 


world’ 


k! ‘The Pierrot of the Minute 


a drama that we all play on the 
tage the choice of scene being left 


to the actor Pierrot st: ved his drama in t} 
Parc du Pet lrianon,'—I played mine in 
the narcissus-bedecked valleys that stretch 
beneath Les A it there, also, the moon 
naiden descended—thers too, the stern 


vality of tragedy was robbed of its poignancy 


by slumber from which the sleeper was 
y:wakened by th heery note of the Pincon ; 
} 4 ' 


» It 


sard the past playas a dream... . \h 


yes, Mark Twain has truly said ‘ Do not/part 


vith 
them, 


) 


yur illusions, you can exist without 


OUt NOt tive 





THE CREMONA. 






The wild and stormy rush of the strings 
awakened me to the present, and the strains of 
the ‘Valkyrie’s Ride’ transported me _ to 
Mornex, peaceful village sheltered under le 
Petit Saléve, and facing the high Alps of 
Savoy. here the idea of ‘ Die Walkiire’ 
formed, and in the gathering mist of the 
\lpine twilight, I have often witnessed the 
famous Ride, and seen the scenes that inspired 
Wagner to the composition of this opera. 
Seated in the chair, once occupied by the 
master, and gazing from the balcony of the 
cottage upon which Wagner often sat, I have 
seen the warlike maidens careering through 
the orange-coloured stormclouds that scurried 
over the snow-covered’ mountain tops, driven 
by the fierce, cold, and gusty ‘ Bise’ from the 


5 , 
orth. Often have I seen Hunding and 
Siegmund fighting out their desperate quarrel 
in the rift torn by a savage flash of Loki’s 
fire, and seen Bryhildr’s shield raised aloft to 


1 


protect het p! itemée’s lover, and Wotan’s 
pear stretched forth in scold-fearing 
frenzy. Often have I heard the dull thud 
f Donner’s hammer upon the lofty } 


‘ } 1 
ind the rattling crash of the severed fragments 


er 
i i 


iill-crest, 


as they are hurled down into the valley below, 
while, unconscious of the Titanic struggles 
that is going on between gods and men, the 
Valkyries are winging their wild flight to 
Walhalla with their her burdens, in a mad 
ru ff manes and hair Cruly, the ‘ Ride of 
thy ukyries’ owes much of its inception to 
\ The interval of fifteen minutes 
followe and taking idvantage of it, I left 
the hall, taking with me into the night this 
series »f imy ressions 


Notes of Interest. 


Thomas’ Simpson, of. Birmingham, with 
violin-making combines the manufacture of 
bows. These he makes from the most care- 


fully selected and fully matured wood only, 
and they are constructed upon the most 
approved and artistic patterns. It is only 
lin- players of experience and musical 
sensitiveness who fully realize how much 
depends upon the character of the bow used, 
whether in regard to the quality of the tone 
produced or the degree of artistic execution 
attained. ‘oo much importance cannot be 
attached to the selection of this essential part 
of the violinist’s equipment, for the bow which 
lits one player may be totally unfitted for 
another. \ part from the careful adjustment 
1d perfect balance which should characterize 
properly made bows, everything depends 
upon the natural, physical and nervous 
reanization of the individual. Mr. Simpson's 





NOTES OF INTEREST. 


lence, not only as a violin and bow 
er, but as a violin player, enables him t 
ulvise his clients in all that relates to this 
portant matter, and he undertakes to test 
nd satisfy their individual requirements in 
respect to it. He guarantees the perfect work 
manship of his bows, whether for violin, viola, 
violoncello, or contra bass Mr. Harry 
Freeman, leader of the Pier Pavilion Orches- 
tra, Llandudno, &c., writes:—‘ Dear Mr. 
yimpson, thanks very much for bow; I am 
delighted with it. Yours truly, H. Freeman.’ 
Isador Epstein, a.r.c.M., has been appointed 
principal of the Modern School of Music at 
the Highbury Athenzum, N. The patrons 
include Sir Hubert Par Sir Charles 
Stanford, Sir Walter Parratt, and Franklin 
laylor.: There is a Hampstead branch. 
Szigeti gives his only recital this season on 
ctober 15th, under the management of 
aniel Mayer 
Zimbalist and Kubelik have visited Bourne- 
mouth, and music there has been in full 


’ 


1 f 


sway for some time, under the able baton of 
Dan Godfrey. 
H. H. Hainton has, we understand, under- 
en the directorship of the Opus Music 
Company, which is on similar lines to the 
.C. which,.we are informed, now ‘no 
‘exists. We believe the Opus Company 
taken over many of the works held until 
itely by the O.P.C. Prospectuses can be 
btained on application at No. 22, Leicester 
Square, W.C 
KXreisler has had a most successful visit to 


[<astbourne, where his wonderful playing was 


C. Mackenzie’s Cantata, ‘ The Sun 
Return,’ i published by Messrs 
worth & Co., of Hanover Square, W. 
mention it further under notes of the 
irdiff Festival. 
[. Simpson, of Burnley, has published a 
beautiful song, ‘Why are we Strangers now? 
Words by W. Bell. Post free 1/6 
Compass C to F 
\t his recital, which he gave at the Queen’ 
lall, Kreisler appeared in the threefold 
pacity of soloist, mposer, and adapter. 

sicians owé Kreisler as adapter a debt of 
ratitude, for he is arranging and re-editing, 

a complete series, compositions for the 

lin by the old masters which hitherto have 

en buried in obscurity. His playing of 
mani’s ‘Prelude and Allegto,’ Martini’s 

\ndantino,, and Louis Couperin’s ‘La 
Précieuse,’ to name: only three, endowed 
hem all with the power, dignity, grace and 
epose which can only be heard atthe hands 
f the real artist. ‘Tartini’s G minor sonata, 


‘Tl ‘Trillo del Diavolo,’ and Bach’s E minor 
Suite were also given with skill and beauty 
of expression. Kreisler’s own compositio1 
included his ‘ Romance,’ aprice Vennois,’ 
and ‘ Tambourin Chinois 
written. The last nained is, perhaps, most 
original for the vitality and freedom with 
which the composer has depicted the ancient 
dance-form of Provence 


’ 


e cle verly 


Leonard Fowl Mus. Doc. Oxon, has 
been appointed Chairman of the College of 
the Violinists, which, since its re-organization, 
is a most efficient body for examining in the 

T 


tring world, and gives diplomas L:C.V. and 


UE oe | 

A novelty at the Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concert was a study for orchestra, ‘ Voices,’ by 
Ernest Bryson. more appropriate title f 
this work would have been ‘Dream Faces, 
for it attempts to illustrate some verses which 
speak of the voices of friends, children, and 
the ‘best-loved voice’ which come to a 
dreamer, who by the fire’s flickering light 
thinks of those who are loved and lost. To 
suggest a reverie, the music is purposely vague 
and nebulous. Out of a gauzy veil of orchestral 
harmonies creep indefinite themes which are 
ingeniously woven into a harmonic texture of 
delicate and subdued colour. The mood 
changes towards the close, when the musi 
strikes a stronger and deeper note, and becomes 
warmer. 

Schanzer- Doria—Our Vienna correspondent 
informs us that this composer, who has been 
trained at Italian Conservatoires 
years, has composed an opera calle 
a libretto by Henri Sinckiewicz, famous 
the author of ‘Quo Vadis,’ which is bein; 
translated from Polish to German. Schanza 
Doria is 27 years old and should have a bright 
future. The opera is to be given in Vie 
for the first time on October 15th. We ha 
also received ‘Sei Composizioni,’ by thi 


2 


composer, which have distinct individuality, 


and may be recommen led to vocalists in search 
of something serious, original and charming. 
The pianoforte accompaniments are well 


’ 


written, not easy, and the « pe itions show 
wide influences. Césat nel 


franck and Puccini 


have been well assimilated, but there is no 
uppression of the author's individuality. The 
words are from Card , Negeri, Di Brazz 
(an Italian translation of .\ n Lee), and 
Lemartine. ‘Rosen unter Schuee’ is particu 
larly charming. The v r German, 
French and _ Italian. he | isher is ] 
We er, eipzig, and e price 3n 
nett. Th shts ic performance 
profit are re 
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THE CREMONA. 


Miss Maggie 
established 


lists 


in a ls nl 
Eolian Hall 
for her pro 

amm ikke ality and appearance, 
ur of great < til I RB mn n Wolver- 
hampton, she is one h w English 
ingers who have captt he ear of Paris. 
She scored an instant s ss in ‘ Pelleas and 
Mélisande’ in that city, and Mr. J 
has conducted hei i succession of triu pl 
at His Maje ; 
Our other portrait is of William Ackroyd, 

li known as a leader, and in the Ackroyd 
String Quartet. 


‘The Violinist.’ 


eechi 


cy \ 


Elman is 
ing, Nove 
Symy n 
is an amu J 
When. playi 
Beethoven, wh ve are sure he played very 
heaut fully, at ¢ ite in nobleman’s house 
(being then al eht), a dear motherly 
ul was So di irl by those occasions 
in the piece wl ie fiddler has rests, t 
ing one of them 
shoulder, said ‘ } 


play somethin u know. 


Isaye. 


isaye gave us an 


Concert op Viotti’s Concerto 

and the the 1 Concerto, op. 61. 
\\ ) ilso gave a trifle by Mozart 
and hilosopher’ Symphony—a 


’ } 


i isl t 
(which \ vis » artist Isaye 
veral times, notably in the fast movements, 
id to restrain the exuberance of the band. 
lding artists for whom Wood so often 
mpanies frequen insist on drawling a 
slow tempo al } i! ga fast one, that ; 
not surprisin has a tendency to hurry 
1 fortissinx passages. In this old 
the allegro w not generally very fast. 
vas a real relief to have Isaye lead and 
This Concet to of \ ivaldi’ ( 1680 (?)- 
re-adapted for concert performance 
lf, and isa kind of Suite rather 


a 


than Concerto, in one sense. But is in the 
usual form of those days, and was, we imagine, 
written for a very different combination to 
) that with which Isaye favoured us. The 
ive movements are allegro moderato, common 
time, G minor (34), adagio moderato, B flat (3), 
allegro quisto % (44), grave?, cornt (64); allegro. 
issat 2, G major (34). The times taken at 
this periormance re given in minutes in 
brackets. The organ accompaniment gives 
the work a rather too modern Sound. The 
muted adagio is a fine piece: of writing and 
the is very brilliant. The fifth movement 
was taken too fast by Wood. The last bar 
of heavy chords on the organ aims at too much 
effort and the organ dominated everything 
lse, greatly to. our annoyance. Vivaldi is of 
‘urther interest to-day in that his Cimento dell 
aymonia contains some queer-attempts at pro- 
gramme-music ofasort. The Viotti Concerto 
is, of course, much more modern, as from his 
time (1753-1824), Say 1782, when he made a 
sensation with his début in Paris, we may 
late modern violin-playing. It has been 
iggested that, as Viotti was intimately con 
nected with Cherubini at the time this Con 
certo ritten, the composer was assisted 
by ¢ bini in the orchestration. We should 

y inflt ed, not assisted, because the writing 
; more akin to that of Viotti’s works than to 
those of Cherubini. The movements are: 
modevat \ minor (20), adagio, E major (9), 
agitato assai A minor (64). The adagio was a 
veritable lyric treat. The orchestra 1s muted, 
and soloist till just towards: the end, when 
Isaye removed ‘his mute and afforded us a 
splendid lesson on his singing Strad. ‘The 
Philosopher,’ which took 21 minutes to per- 
form, we will pass over, and come to the grea 
Concerto of Beethoven.: It is, perhaps, not 
fully realized that this grand work was com- 
posed during one of the very few happy periods 
of Beethoven’s life. Isaye took the allegro in 


22 minutes, the /avghetto in 10, and Wood 


took the last movement so fast that we did 


we may say that the virtuoso was 
nany times recalled. The hideousness of the 
iall was somewhat relieved by large palms 
and beautiful flowers. The house was crowded 
in the cheaper seats. It becomes a question 
of serious moment now that the wealthier 
classes are largely occupied in the unintel- 
lectual pursuit of matoring, whether it would 
not be advisable to have only a few rows of 
stalls at 1o/- and 7/6, and the rest say 3/- or 
4/-. We commend this suggéstion to the 
agents. The music-loving public here is 
drawn from the middle classes. 
On October 26th and November oth, both 
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MISS MAGGIE TEYTE. 
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NEW CREMONA VIOLINS. 


The most brilliant achievement in the art of violin making. 


The New Cremona Violins are the finished product of 50 years’ experi- 
mentation. Each instrument is an individual study, and is by itself a work 
ofart. The physical construction is perfect, and in quality, in sweetness, in 
brilliancy, in carrying power and in responsiveness, these violins are beyond 
question. 
The Equals of the Old Italian Masterpieces. 
The greatest living violinists and musicians are unanimous in 


testifying to the New Cremona instruments as being the highest attainment 
in violin construction and veritable triumphs of skill, genius and taste. 


THIS IS THE MOST ELOQUENT PRAISE OBTAINABLE :— 


E. YSAYE writes:—' They possess all the qualities of the Italian violins; their tone has nothing 
f the roughness of new violins, and its purity and volume make them the most valuable models 
of modern musical instrument making.’ 


And the New Cremona is within the reach of all. 


Sole Representatives for the British Empire: 


Messrs. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 


GEORGE WITHERS & SONS, 











Violin Experts, Makers and Repairers. 


Italian Strings a Speciality. 
BOWS REHAIRED IN HALF-AN-HOUR. 


~~, 








The following Price Lists Gratis on Application: 
MODERN INSTRUMENTS AND ACCESSORIES. PARTICULARS 
OF INSURANCE. BOOKLET OF OLD VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, 
DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, ETC. 


— ———- 


22, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 








Telephone—2163 P.O. CITY. (Only Address). 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Comprehensive Scale & Arpeggio Manual 


FOR VIOLIN, 


LEON J. FONTAINE, L.R.A.M 
PRICE 3- NETT. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd., Hanover Square, London, W. 


HE OPUS MUSIC —., 
I] tabi i it p 
Wholesale and Retail Agent 
GEORGE WITHERS & SONS, 


22, Leicester Sq-., London, W.C. 
1 I i CIT] 
LATEST INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 
Slumber S« ng. O; I \ ! 
Pi By \ 
Polonaise tw A. O 
rbert H 
Chant Sans Paroles. 
paniment 
Angelus. For Violir 
By Frank Kén , . 
A Song of =e Pines (Roman Op. 28 For Violin and 


A.R.C.M. 








Noc turne. Pianoforte 


Cradle Song. i wit anoforte Accou 


&’Oorararo as 


Lied Ohne W or te. 


Hebert H 
Gondoliera, I 

viile i 
Chanson Pathetiqu 

Maunde 
L' Esperance. 
Lullaby. For \ 
Romance in D, | 

By Alfred 
Romance in D, For 
Berceuse. For \ 
Legend, For 

H 


i. Vs oe 


PHILIP LEVY, 
Dealer in Ol Violins, Violas, Cellos, Basses, 
69, HAMBALT ROAD, 
——CLAPHAM, S.W., 


Old Instruments—in perfect repair and playing 
rder—from £2 10s., sent on approval. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


Oo £00 £80 O A 





nd Ba s Beg oy and 


ca Repairs. 


Rudall, Carte & (0. 


Have tl 12 SOI E AGENCY 
for the fan 10US GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 


Violins, Violas, 
and Violoncellos. 


a 


23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 











THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth) 


Personal attention giyen to all Repairs. IMPROVE 
MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 





APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. Tue Duke oF EDINBURGH. 
SPECIAL AWARD 


MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 188s 
IOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS, 


C. BOULLANGIER, 
VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER 


lanufacturer & Importer of the finest French and Italian String 


16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS 


ZANETTI & SON 


(From Cremona), 
Violin Experts, Makers and Repairers, 


19, TOWN HALL AVENUE, BOURNEMOUTH, 


Finest Soloist's Stri ngs a Speciality. 





An Inspection of our High-Class Instruments Invited 


TA TB, 
ALDWYCH. 





Of all Descriptions. 
( Next to the Waldorf Hotel). 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Dear Sirs, We beg t 


uy add s will be 


2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., 
LONDON, w. 


ntinuance of your favours, 








inform you that from now onwards 


We ave, yours truly, 


J.P. GUIVIER & CO. 





Sale or Exchange. 
lvade advertisements ave inserted in this 
tthe distinct u und ystanding that they are 

"7 ; ud - ( Hai a) to - 


column 
marked 


uv veaders, Od. for 24 words ov less, and 1d. 
for every additional 3 words. 
The Tvade, 6d. for 12 words ov less, and 1d. 
for every additional 2 words. 
Address, The Sanctuary Press, No. 3, Amen 
Corner, F.C. 
Violin by Lorenzo Guadagnini, 
ondition, guaranteed. /£350 or near offer. Box F. 
Curious old violin, probably Italian. f10. Box I 
Violin which belonged to the late Mr, Taphouse, and 
thought by him to be an Amati, for sale very cheap. 
Tyrolean three-quarter-sized violin, nice example, 
in playing order 
Violin, said to be old English,’by Furber, in beautiful 
condition, will exchange for a typewriter in good 
condition 
Will sell old viola, Italian, at a low figure. It is in 
good condition and ready for use Taker unknown, 
but might be Gaglianc 
German violin ( all fitted up and ready for 
playing on. 12/6 
Violoncello with glorious tone, old Italian, price £25. 
Five violin bows { (common) for io/-. 
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VIOLINS OLD AND NEW. 


at 3 p.m., Isaye gives further recitals—the 
programme of the first comprises:—Sonatas, 
Rust and Vercocini, Mozart’s Concerto in A 
najor, the Ctiaccona (Bach), Fauré’s Berceus 
and the Rondo Capricctoso (Saint-Saéns), 
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Violins Old and New. 
By W. D. HASLAM, M.D., of Croydon. 


(Continued from page 106). 


Varnishing will not effect all these condi- 
tions. Many a good fiddle has been spoilt by 
it, because the cells have been clogged to such 
an extent as to stiffen the wood. Iam quite 
prepared to admit that a violin in this condi- 
tion would take many years to acquire a tone, 
and that could not be accomplished until the 
deleterious agent was completely oxidized or 
disintegrated by age. Varnishes differ and 
their virtues can only be proved after ‘they 
have set hard. Wood is very capricious in 
its ability for absorption. Some things it 
will not absorb at all, others only partially, and 
| have frequently observed that it will actas a 

kind of filter to some coloured varnishes, 
for the colour, though incorporated with the 
varnish, is left on the surface without enter- 
ing into the wood. A good dressing should 
form a bland solution like the sap itself, and 
circulate just in like manner, so as to imitate 
nature. It differs from varnish in that it 
blends with the texture of the wood, and its 
constitution is wholly different. 

I have approached this subject by taking a 
brief survey of the work done by the 
masters, that sufficient evidence might be 
adduced to support my views. ‘There is some 
atisfaction to be felt that the dressing is 
designed to help nature in a natural way. 
When nature and art can thus travel as it were 
hand in hand good results ought to follow. 
lo this happy combination we are indebted 
for the greatest inventions that have ever bene- 
fitted mankind. This, however, is not a new 
invention, and cannot be claimed as such by 
modern generations, for it has been handed 
down to us after having been discovered some 
centuries ago during that time when the fine 
arts were brought to perfection. 

It is also a satisfaction to feel that there are 
men at work 
whose reports I hay 
time. It may 


: 
old 


thei to elucidate this subject, 
noticed from time to 
before long private 
into something more 
Then we shall be able to compare 
and material for the selection of the 
Until then wood-dressing, or whatever 
term may be applied to it, can only be judged 
by the results produced. If, therefore, it is to 
solve some of the mysteries of a past age and 


be that 
investigation will merge 
eneral. 
methods 


} + 
VCS. 


place in our hands a better fiddle, the verdict 
must rest with that fiddle. 

In treating of tone and material, it has been 
seen that the old Italian violin were 
able to obtain the characteristic tone without 
limiting themselves to any special kind ot 
quality of wood or rigidity in measurements, 
so that it may be concluded there was no 
fixed law as tq material, so long as it furnished 
the requisite qualities and suited the taste of 
the maker, 

There is another question upon which there 
prevails no entire agreement, viz. the 
tone dwell in any special part of the violin, ot 
is it dependent upon the integrity of the whole 
body. Once I ‘was conversing with a much 
respected authorit before us were some of 
his violins. I gathered from his remarks that 
the belly was the sound board of the instrument 
and was responsible chiefly, if not entirely for 
tone. He was able to show violins constructed 
out of many kinds of wood as to back and ribs, 
e.g., wood from the peach tree, from pear, 
different kinds of maple, sycamore and beech: 
Linings and blocks of pine, willow and even 
sycamore. Turning to the belly, that generally 
was made of pine or wood from one of ‘the 
conifer, but this order includes many species. 
Great diversity juality of grain and 
gravity to be met with. With 
a belly in his hand he said, ‘If 1 could only 
say for certain what this wood really 1 , then 
I could make a violin which would, in tone be 
equal to any on the table.’ ‘Surely it is pine?’ 
‘Yes, that may be so, but it has qualities 
which no pine | know of possesses it cuts 
like horn... I have tested it in every conceiv- 
able way but am still baffled.’ Thus there were 
examples of violins with backs made from many 
different kinds of woods, but the belly always 
of one kind. Further to bear out the 
tion that the belly is mainly responsible fot 
tone, one has only to take a poor toned fiddle, 
remove its belly and replace it with an old 
Italian, then string it up again and notice the 
remarkable improvement. , 

For my part I am inclined to believe that 
however much the belly, with its sound-holes 
and bass-bar are cerned, tone depends 
more upon the proper conformation and union 
of all the parts. There can be no such thing 
as independent vibration for any separate part, 
when all the parts have to respond to the only 
vibration which is generated by the strings. 
Difference of material it must be admitted 
influences quality of tone, as well as difference 
of demension. Notwithstanding this, I will 
endeavour to show that the separate parts 
enter into the formation of one body which 
has only one funetion. 

(To be continued). 
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have such an organization, an 
‘plain fully the working of this 
ise that the writer pens this ari 
)pus Music Company, under whic! 
enterprise is trading, is a c 
osers established to enable 
rp the full benefit of their succe 


un on a thoroughly sound commercial basis, 


name thi 
nbine of con 


1s under the direct supervision of a well- 
own experienced musician. *No entrance 
» or subscription is chargeable, and membe! 


p is restricted to composers of 


s] ibility. 
loyalties ol per ce .are paid on all sal 
remainder being divided between 
tholesale agents and the Company for 
working expenses (travellers, advertisin 
Se de The 
sitions 


g, 
Company push and advertise all 
equally; no preference being 
o1\ to any particular composer. A _ short 
riticism on every MS. submitted for publica 
nis sent to its composer, 


improvement bei 


suggestions for 
sometimes made (free of 


large) in the case of those’ rejected. The 
conditions under which the Company under 


ikes public: uu0on are 
f All MSS. must be submi 
of the Company at 
Square, W.( 


I] [f the revisers’ re rt 1s factory, 
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( production 
ubmitte 
IT] \n agreement must be signed with 
the Company, of which the following are the 
10st important clause 
. The composer warrants that the com- 
sition infringes no rights, and that the due 
erformance of the agreement will expose the 
Company to n ges, injunction, 
or otherwise, and the composer will indemnify 
the ¢ i 


claim for dama 


ompany against all such claims. 
The printing, re-printin publication 
1d sale of the composition shall be in the 
uds of the Comp ny exclusively during the 
itinuance of the agreement, and the com- 
poser will not, during such period, print, 
re-print, publish, or sell the said composition, 
nor permit or suffer the same to be done; 
9 shall the composer, durit tinuance 
f the agreement, sell or otherwise dispose of 
the copyright and plates without the consent, 
in writing, of the Company. 
3. The registered cover of the Company 
vith or without modification, at the discretion 
{ the Company, from time to time) shall be 


<clusively used, and the get up shall in all 
-_ 1 | 
other respects be such as the Company may 
deem advisable, except when otherwise agreed. 


4. The Company shall take the usual 
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ps f securing British pyng to. the 
mposer without charge 
>. The composer undertakes to correct the 
iofs of his work within seven days of then 
ceipt. Should he fail to do so, then the 
‘ompany shall be at liberty to \make the 
sual proof corrections 
The Company sh ill offer the said com 
position f sale, and shall pay to the 
composer, heirs or assigns, a royalty of 
the amount so received, and 
an account of sales and unsold 
| january and july of 
imount 


,O per cen | 
will rend 
copies in the months of 
every year, and pay the composer th 
due within three calendar months from the 
Sal i date 

The composer shall either himself sign 
or stamp all copies printed, or cause the same 
to be stamped on his behalf, with an autograph 
stamp to be supplied by him. 

. Ten ¢ opies per ht 
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their 
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fessional, or other similar purposes:; all copies 
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to the composer by r of royalty, as above- 
mentioned, the composer shall be entitled 
inspect all entries affecting the same in tl 
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respecting the amount payable 


books of accounts of the Company. 
1o. All manuscripts, plates and 
remain the absolute property 
and at his risk, subject’ only to a 
general lien in the Company for balance of 
account, dama 
11. The agreement shall continue for a 
rm of 12 is, renewabie for a furthet 
term of 12 months, at the of the 
Company from time to time, but the composer 
shall be at liberty to withdraw his i 
tion after three 
not average 20 copies per annum. : 
retain a com- 
mission of 25 per cent. on all performing fees 
obtained by them on behalf of the composer, 
and a commission of 40 per cent: on all 
performing fees obtained from foreign 

countries. 

13. The Company to use’ their best 
, rights of the 
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f the composer, 
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or otherwise. 
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provi ling the sales do 


12, The Company shall 


endeavours to protect: the 
composer, j 

The publications are superbly got up, the 
engraying being exceptionally clear. They 
are produced in England and at prices which 
have never before been. obtainable by com- 
posers. Messrs. George Withers & Sons, the 
well-known musical instrument experts, of 


22, Leicester Square, W.C., are the wholesale 
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The Artiste and Execution. 
By HENRY F. GOSLING. 

rISTES are divided into two classes 
which can’ be illed the objective and 
the subjective. The objective are those 
endeavour to suit themselves and thei 
idividuality in the thoughtsand meanings 
composer. The subjective are those 
refer to make a cemposition what they 
it should be with the addition of 
ynething of their own. They try to be 
riginal and very often fail most ignominously 
in tl tiem \ true artiste should be so 
wrapped up in his playing as not to know 
whethe is playing to thousands or the few. 
He should be absorbed in a labour of love, 
indifferent to appearance and manner, animated 
by the beauty and excitement of the theme 
ind by impulse make captive his audience. 
Performers can also be divided into four 
classes; first, those who express themselves 
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Damp -proof Violin E Strings 





TESTED AND GUARANTEED TRUE IN TONE, 
1/8 THREE SEPARATE LENGTHS. 


THE. FINEST STRING OBTAINABLE FOR 
DURABILITY AND TONE. 














No. 18, WARDOUR ST. LONDON, W. 





THE ARGYLL GALLERY. ao 2] 
Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 


Fine Lrt Lluctioneers, 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 


Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 
& DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 





TERMS—Ten per cent. on the price realized. 
Sole charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. 


Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale if received promplly. 


GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 
7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 
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BOSWORTH EDITION. 
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A NEW ELEMENTARY VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
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Examination Music—Violin. 


1909-1910 
ASSOCIATED BOARD. 





FOR SCHOOL -EXAMINATIONS. 

(Elementary Division) :— NET 
Op. 78, No. §. STILLES GLUCK 1 6 
Op. 78, No. 12. LANDLICHER TANZ. 1 6 


FOR LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 
(Advanced Grade NET 


SOUVENIR : a i. O38 


Hans Sitt 


F. Drdla. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


lranseribed for Piano by Christ 


Gossec’s Celebrated Gavotte. 
sn Schafer. Price 1/6 post free 
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Mr. Basil Marlo, 
TEACHER OF 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
. . AND SINGING 
Pupil of, and recommended by Commendatore 
FEDERICO BLASCO, Milan, Italy. 
STUDIO 
BROADWOOD’S,CONDUIT STREET, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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Pro r at the ‘Royal Academy of Music, 


Announces change of address to 
8, BIRCHWOOD MANSIONS, 
MUSWELL HILL, N. 








HEINRICH DITTMAR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL 
(SEVCIK METHOD). 
For Professionals and Amateurs. 


CERTIFICATE. 
1, the undersigned, acknowledge herewith, that Herr Heineicu 
tM London, has studied with me 1901, and has 
acqui 1 absolute grasp of my met! of teaching. Herr 
1 I most experienced teacher, and all his 
) v n I have heard play, have received excellent tuition. 
On cc t Herr Herricu DirrMar is m highly to be 
I nmended as Professor of the Violin. 
PROF. OTOKAR SEVCIK, 
feisterschule”’ for Violin Playing at the Imperiat 
nd | Academy Music in Vienna 


Vienna, March 14th, 1909 


Particulars weit 
E. PAETOW, 40, 


The Petherick Quartette. 
Ada Petherick, piano. 
Leila Petherick, viola and vocalist. 


Wigmore Street, LONDON, W. 





Eveline Petherick, violin, 
Dora Petherick, ’cello. 


Available for Concerts, ‘ At Homes,’ Pupils. 


25, HAVELOCK ROAD, CROYDON. 
Mr. ¥€FFREY PULUVER, 


U/ OLIN IST. 


Pupil of Professor ik (1 , Marteau (Geneva), Heermann (Frankfort) 
Moser (Berlin an accept 


PUPILS IN VIOLIN PLAYING. 





The Morning Post says— Both his method of delivery and style 
of ex pre 


i ion were distinguished by their appropriateness to the 
haracter the mu His firm, sonorous tone produced by his 
well-ordered bowing, his accuracy of intonation, and the preser- 
vation of rhythmic feeling were deserving of high praise.’ 
The Musical News says—‘ Mr. Pulver is a violinist of high 


attainments,’ etc 

Prof, ANDREAS MOSER (Berlin) says— Mr Jeffrey Pulver isa 
thoroughly well schooled violinist, who, through the earnestness 
of the direction which his Art takes, is most particularly adapted 
for the Artof Teaching. I, therefore, follow his work in this 
field #ith the greatest possible interest.’ 

The Throne— A marvellous violinist 

Prof. Henri Mantra (Geneva and Berlin) says—‘ Mr. Jeffrey 
Pulver is a very : riou violinist, who possesses pedagogical 
knowledge of the violin in a very complete degree.’ 





For particulars apply :— 


63, UPPER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 





THE ARTISTE AND EXECUTION, 


ind the those who inter- 
pret the composer ignoring their own individu- 
; thirdly, those who copy other players 
nderings. Lastly those weak-minded people 
who express nothing. 

The first of these types is the best musician ; 
he masters the composer’s thought, and in the 
rendering of that thought to his hearers, allows 
his own emotions to betray themselves. In 
other words he carefully studies his composer's 
meaning and allows his own individuality 
to appear, but not to detract from the 
composer’s, 

Madame Schumann speaking of artistes, 
stated, ‘ When an artist comes on the platform 
he does not belong to the public; his person- 
lity is merged in that of the master who 
speaks through him. He does not gesticulate 
with his hands it is only a habit of dilettante. 
Chey raise their eyes, shake their heads, and 
cast conceited glances round the hall, when 
the loftiness of their aim ought to compel 
them to rise above earthly things and seek to 
vive fitting expression to the great work of 
which they are the interpreters. Smiles and 

npers are fatal to an elevated and serious 
state of mind, It is only a bad actor who tries 

arn his pittance of applause by cajoling 
isaudience.’ Regarding this latterstatement, 
t is pregnant with truth; if our greatest actors 
were consulted, they would no doubt tell us 
that they feel the emotions they portray as 
keenly as though they were realities in life. 
A true actor will live his part. His emotions 
vill be true. Some but with what 
esult? This produces in the public a sense 
of imitation and annoyance, because of its 
falseness and unreality. So itis wit! 


‘“omposer; secondiy 


overact ; 


with musicians, 
many of whom think if they exaggerate, they 
will earn applause, but it must be remembered 
that truth will always conquer selfishness and 
conceit. he habit of self-laudation and ove1 
ippreciation of their powers is an absolute 
obstacle to a true and effective representation 
the of others. A selfish and 
conceited artiste is It is true 
that dramatic and sy tic intelligence is 
nly given to few; 
acquire it by diligent 


i 


emotions 


but many, if not all, may 

study and humble 
ppreciation. There are those performers 
are so matt f-fact that they cannot 
ality ; but even to these, 
f emotional 


who 
avoid their own pers 

bservation, thought and pract 
tone and a certain power! of concentration on 
the work to be performed, will result in a 
more emotional and life-like semblance. 

The executive musician, like th 
is passive. One is possessed by the inspirations 
of his genius, the other by inspirations ofa genius 
not hisown. The composer writes his thoughts 


¢ omposer,,. 


the mass 
and 


eys them {¢ 
ulties, creative 


both these 


the player con 
Thus we have two fa 
executive. Many hav 

generally itis otherwise. <A c 
an ineffective player, while many great players 
are incapable of composing good music. © This 
can be said of the Drama. Great actors are 
very seldom great dramatists. This creative 
faculty a gift. The executive can, to a 
certain extent, be obtained by all of a musical 
temperament—those that rise to great heights 
in this faculty are no doubt gifted. Here, we 
then have music in a double function, it not 
only reveals the emotions in the, composer's 
mind, but also those of the performer. Thi 
can be heard in the many ways of playing the 
same piece of music. The player will study 
all expression marks which the com 
given, then he will try to grasp the emotional 
unity of own emotions, 
according to his sympathy with the work, will 
be conveyed through t! but he must 
respect the general outline and balance of 
emotions in its music has a 
completeness of emotion, but it possesses a 
margin for power of expression which is given 
to each performer, therefore we have so many 
great artistes whose interpretations differ one 
from the other, but each will preserve the 
general structure.ol 

The three 
performance, are execution, taste and expres 
sion. Wespeak of execution in a limited sense, 
as far as it relates to the production of 
the notes, as to the quality ol the 
perfection of the intonation, or the more ot 
less rapid utterance of the notes. To attaina 
perfect execution, the first thing of absolut 
necessity is tone; but even. with an aptitud 
for instrumental performance, years may be 
required to be spent in practice before a fine 
tone is obtained. Tone should consist of 
obtaining the greatest power of which the 
instrument is capable, and then from the 
merest whisper—at the same time preserving 
quality of tone—passing through ali shades. 
To this a perfect performer must add a capa- 
bility of producing all the tones that the 

istrument will yield. 

The vast varieties in juality of téne 
produced from the same instrument, 1s one of 
the most remarkable things in music; though 
it must be rememberd that all instruments 
have not this quality in as great a proportion 
as others. Che 
different tones, but no two performers ever 
produce the same tone. Time alone given to 
study, only will give a good tone. What is 
required is a liquid, clear and vibratory tone. 
Perfect the utmost value, 
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An old Italian violin, described as 
ie by Postacchini, etched £13. 
fine old Italian ’cello by 
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STAINER’S STRINGS 


HESE STRINGS are prepared by a New ee from the 

finest gut of English lambs, and, owing to the use of-a 

powerful antiseptic during manufacture, the finished strings remain in 
prime.condition for years, even in the hottest climates. 


ONE QUALITY ONLY-—THE BEST. 














Tate Marke 
Perfect Tone—Just like Italian. Remarkably True—Absolutely correct fifths, 
Very Durable—Stronger s strings cannot be made. 


KH Sample consisting of —3 fulllength €, 2 4length A, 2 4length D, 1 Silvered G, 


In neat box will be sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7. 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 





GENUINE RUFFINI VIOLIN STRINGS—E 84., A 8d., D 10d. each, Post Free. Guaranteed 
Fresh and Direct from the Factory. ; 





Repairs carefully done by Lxrperienced Wiorkmen. 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., 


.. VIOLIN DEPARTMENT, «. 
92, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 





Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 
Published at 3/- & 4/s. 
OUR PRICE Gd. EACH. Postage Id. each. 


H. COX & Co., 13c, Imperial At Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London: 





Adieux.. ie ee Beethoven Fruhlingslied (No. 30) Mendelssohn Nazareth ee ds 2..G@ounod 
Andante eke .-. Batiste Funeral March ote «Chopin Poet and Peasant _... .. Suppe 
Air Louis XII te .. Ghys Gavotte Mignon bes Thomas Radetzky March _... --. Strauss 
Alice where art thou... «.. Aschey High School Cadets... Sousa Robin Adair ’... bbs D. Palmer 
Auld Lang Syne «+  D. Palmer Heimliche Liebe Gavotte j/. Resch Romance in G ve Beethoven 
Ave Maria ‘ eae ...Gounod Harmonious Blacksmith ...Handel Romance in F nhe Beethoven 
Ave Maria “ ts Schubert Warp that once es ...Farmery Romance eee Svendsen 
Austrian Hymna due ... Haydn Home, Sweet Hom: .Farméy Serenade = * Schubert 
Blue Bells oi Scotland ...Farmer Hopetolda Flattering Tale’ Farmey’ Serenata, La . gov «.. Braga ~ 
lumenlied ... , «.. Lange Il Bacio ay. bue ... Arditi _Schlummerlied .. | ¢ Schumann 
1¢ Danube Waltz. ... Stvauss Invitation to the Dance . Weber ry renade ; .. Gounod 
Bohemian Girl , . Balfe Kathleen Mavourneen ...Crowh Sobre las Olas, Waltz ..» Rosas 
Broken Melody (Easy) Van Biene Keel Row ve ee ...Farmey. Spring Song (No. 30) Mendelssohn 
Caliph of Bagdad .... Boieldiew Killarney _ oa > Balfe Sympathie, La 100 Comettant 
Carneval le Venise ... ..Farmey Largo ... Handel Stephanie Gavotte Czibulka 
Carnival of Venice ... 2. Evynst Last Rose of Summer ...Farmey Traumerei (Reverie).. Schumann 
Cavatina . .. Raff Last Waltz ... -» Weber Tannhaus sx March Wagner 
Chant Sans Paroles ... Tschathouvsky Lead, Kindly Light (Hymn) Waltz (No. 2) oP. me cc, ..» Chopin 
Chanson Triste «. Tschaikovsky Life let us Cherish ... .Farmer Waltz, op. 18. : .«» Chopin 
Coon Band Contest ... .. Pryov Marseillaise «.. ts Agr: Sterkel W altz, op. 64, 1 os Chopin 
Coronation March ... Meyerbeey March ofthe Men of Harlech Waltz, (Over the Ww aves) «+ Rosas 
Cujus Animan toe ...ttossint Melodie in F ..  Rudinstein War March ofthe Priests Mendelssohn 
Darkie’s Dream ses Lausing Minuet... doe +  Boccherini Washington Post March _... Soues 
Dead March in Saul.. 3 .JtJandel Maritana ‘ja wa Wallace Wedding March «» Mendelssohn 
Donau Wellen Waltz Tvanovici Minstrel Boy . oii ...Farmer Whisper and I shall hear Piccolomini 
Elegie ... one oot .-» Ernst Merry Peasant Schumann Ye Banks and Braes.. D. Paimer 
Faust ... aa yea Gounod Marche Militaire in D Schubert 
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J. CHANOT, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. 
G. CHANOT, Mirecourt & Paris, 1801-1873. 
G. CHANOT, London, 1831 1895. 
JOSEPH CHANOT, London, 1865, 
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CHANOT VIOLINS 


are known all over the musical world, and it is conceded by 
competent judges that, next to those of the great Italian 
makers, they are the finest violins, both for workmanship 
and tone. This is evidenced by their steadily increasing 
value, The experience gained by four generations, spread 
over more than a century, is now utilised in the production 
of petfect violins, both for tone and workmanship. The 
wood used is of the finest producable from the Black Forest 
and the Alps. These violins will survive all the cheap 
instruments turned out from foreign factories, and are-a good 
investment. Those now being made by JOSEPH CHANOT 
can be abtained for from TEN to TWENTY GUINEAS at 


157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


— ——— ee ee ee ee 


Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate fee. 


‘ANNUAIRE DES ARTISTES.’ 


PUBLISHED IN PARIs. 
The Universal Musical and Dramatic Directory. 25th year. 


, 





An unique publication giving information, and circulating all over the world. The 


most important publication of its kind. 1,500 pages. 4to size. Invaluable to the trade 
and profession. 

Biographies of living celebrities, with portraits on art pape 

The ‘ Annuaire des Artistes’ is an exceptional advertising medium. Only a limited 
space is allotted for advertisements, and most of these are in between the reading matter. 
Advertisement Terms: {12 per page or pro rata. 

The price of the volume is 8/-, but if ordered through THE Cremona, No. 3, Amen 
Corner, E.C., BEFORE THE'END OF NOVEMBER, the subscription fee of 5/- nett will only 

u i : ) 

be charged (not a quarter of th lue of the edition). 


A 


For Advertisement Terms apply to JAMES WILLING’S, Ltd., Advertisement 
Agents, No. 125, Strand, W.C. 

The Volume may be obtained from Messrs. NILLSON, Librairie Francaise, 
16 & 18, Wardour Street, W. 

For insertion of Biographies apply to H. BONNAIRE, 20, High Holborn, W.C. 


* Telephome—5352 HOLBORN. 
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